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XIV. — On  the  Lepchas.     By  Du.  A.  Campbell,  Late  Superintendent  of 
Darjeeling. 

In  April  last^  I  had  tlie  honour  of  presenting  the  Ethnological 
Society  with  a  paper  on  the  "  Tribes  around  Darjeeling/^  giving 
a  detailed  description  of  the  ^'  Limboos/'  and  I  then  promised  to 
furnish  an  account  of  the  "  Lepchas/''  at  a  future  time.  Photo- 
graphs, articles  of  clothing,  arms,  and  other  objects  illustrative 
of  the  tribes,  vpere  exhibited,  and  I  made  an  attempt  to  classify 
them  vs^ith  reference  to  their  physical  conformation,  their  lan- 
guages, religions,  and  favourite  pursuits.  In  describing  the 
Limboos,  it  was  not  my  aim  to  meet  any  scientific  system, 
based  on  physical  or  lingual  features  only,  but  having  reference 
also  to  the  most  important  considerations  which  affect  a  British 
officer^s  intercourse  with  the  wild  tribes  of  India  while  living 
amongst  and  governing  them.  I  endeavoured  more  particu- 
larly to  point  out  their  idiosyncracies,  and  on  this  occasion  I 
shall  claim  your  indulgence  while  following  the  same  course. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  the  best  authority  on  Himalayan  ethnology,  ap- 
proved of  my  last  paper,  but  considered  that  the  classification 
of  the  tribes  might  be  amended.  To  this  I  readily  assent,  for 
classification  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  have  told  him  I  shall 
gladly  defer,  if  he  will  make  out  a  fresh  table  of  classification. 
I  classed  the  tribes  under  eight  heads  thus — 

1.  Brahmins  and  Rajpoots.  Very  few  in  number,  known  to 
all  the  world,  and  need  not  be  described.  Language,  Sanscrit ; 
physiognomy,  Indo-European  type,  with  a  dash  of  Mongolian  ; 
confined  to  Nipal  west  of  the  Koose. 

2.  Khus,  Magars,  Goorongs.  A  mixed  race;  Hindoos  with 
lax  notions  of  caste  ;  speak  Parbuttia  dialect  of  Hindi,  i.e.  San- 
scritic  ;  the  two  latter  have  separate  dialects  of  their  own,  which 
are  not  Sanscritic.  Physiognom}^,  markedly  Mongolian  ;  sta- 
ture low,  5  feet  3  inches  to  5  feet  8  inches ;  hands  small ; 
mountaineers,  make  good  soldiers. 

3.  Bhoteas,  Lepchas,  Moormis.  Buddhists,  speak  languages 
of  Thibetan  origin  ;  strongly-marked  Mongolian  features.  The 
two  first  fair  in  colour,  powerful  frames,  and  active ;  feet  and 
hands  well  developed.  The  last  are  of  smaller  stature  than  the 
two  former. 

4.  Limboos,  Kirautis,  Ilaioos,  Sunwars,  Chepangs.  Moun- 
taineers ;  forms  of  religion  unnamed ;  languages  referable  to 
the  Indian  or  Thibetan  standards  ;  stature  small ;  Mongolian 
type  strongest  in  the  Lemboos. 

5.  Mechis,  Dhimals,  and  Garrows.  Inhabit  the  Terai  or  low- 
lands at  the  foot  of  the  mountains ;  not  Hindoos,  Buddhists, 
nor    Mahommedans ;    physiognomy   Mongolian ;    complexion. 
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yellowisli ;  witlistand  the  effects  of  the  most  virulent  malaria ; 
are  not  fond  of  soldiering  ;  language  not  Sanscritic. 

6.  Tharoos  and  Dlianwars.  Either  Buddhists  or  Mahomme- 
dans  ;  inhabit  the  Terai ;  language  not  Sanscritic  ;  colour  dark ; 
scarcely  Mongolian  in  features. 

7.  Batur,  Kebrut^  Amath,  Maraha,  Dhanook,  Doms.  Terai 
men,  colour  dark  ;  speak  Hindi  or  Bengali ;  are  Hindoos  so 
called,  but  without  the  pale  ;  not  Mongolians. 

8.  Koches  or  Eajbungsis.  Hindoos,  but  not  within  the  pale; 
inhabit  the  Terai  of  Nepal  and  Sikim,  and  spread  into  the  ad- 
jacent districts  of  Purnea,  Rungpoor,  and  Assam;  colour 
dark. 

I  shall  now  repeat  that  with  the  exception  of  the  few  Brah- 
mins and  Rajpoots  among  them,  the  tribes  of  Nepal  and  around 
Darjeeling  may,  I  believe,  be  correctly  referred  to  one  or  other 
of  two  great  diWsions — namely,  the  aboriginal  races  of  India, 
or  the  Mongolians  of  Thibet  ;  the  greater  number  being  a 
mixture  of  both.  By  the  "  Aborigines  of  India,"  I  mean  the 
people  who  inhabited  the  Gangetic  valley,  i.e.  the  country  lying 
between  the  Yindya  and  the  Himalaya  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Aryans ;  such  as  the  Bheels,  Gonds,  Coles,  Santals,  the  people 
of  Orissa,  Assam,  and  of  Bengal  and  Tirhoot,  represented  in 
the  present  day  by  the  outcasts  and  low  castes.  All  these 
jjeople  are  as  different  from  the  Ar^-ans,  as  represented  by  the 
Brahmins  and  Rajpoots  of  the  North-west  and  Oude,  as  they 
are  from  any  other  well-recognised  races,  notwithstanding  a 
similarity  of  colour ;  they  are  also  very  different  from  the  Dra- 
vidians  and  Tamulians  of  the  South  of  India,  who  are  supposed 
by  our  distinguished  President  to  be  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Australians.  The  tribes  are,  therefore,  essentially  "  Non- 
Aryans."  For  the  clearest  and  most  complete  exposition  of 
the  relations  between  the  Aryans  and  non-Aryans,  I  would  refer 
you  to  two  important  works,  recently  published  in  London — 
"  The  Annals  of  Rural  Bengal"  and  a  "  Comparative  Dictionary 
of  non- Aryan  Languages,"  both  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Hunter,  of  the 
Bengal  Civil  Service.  The  dictionar}',  which  is  composed  of 
125  non- Aryan  languages  from  India  and  High  Asia,  with 
twenty  other  languages,  including  the  Sanscrit,  Arabic,  and 
Chinese,  which  have  contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  non- 
Aryan  tongues,  is  preceded  by  a  very  able  dissertation,  and  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  our  Indian 
territories  by  people  in  Europe.  It  will  also  be  of  immense  use 
to  British  officers,  traders,  missionaries,  and  others  living  among 
these  tribes.  Having  gone  among  non-Aryans,  in  Nipal  and 
Sikim,  before  any  such  facility  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
languages  and  habits  of  the  people  existed,  I  can  safely  speak 
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of  the  importance  of  this  work,  and,  having  administered  the 
non-Aryan  district  of  Darjeehng  for  twenty-two  years,  I  can 
affirm  that  the  study  of  these  wikl  tribes,  in  all  their  tempers 
and  peculiarities,  formed  the  main  ground-work  of  a  successful 
issue  in  my  own  hands ;  as  it  always  will  to  the  civilized  man 
who  devotes  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  savage  fellow- 
creatures. 

The  Lepchas  are  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  of  all  the 
tribes  around  Darjeeling.  They  were  the  first  to  join  us  on 
our  arrival  there,  and  have  always  continued  to  be  the  most 
liked  by  Europeans,  and  to  be  the  most  disposed  to  mix  freely 
with  them.  Dr.  Hooker  has,  in  his  "  Himalayan  Journals," 
given  an  account  of  this  tribe.  They  were  of  all  others  his 
favourite,  as  plant  collectors  and  baggage  carriers.  A  photo- 
graph, considered  typical  of  the  tribe,  and  coloui'ed  drawings, 
good  representations  of  the  men  and  women,  and  accurately 
representing  their  costumes,*  together  with  a  hat  worn  by 
the  Lepcha  soldier  of  Sikim,  and  also  silver,  coral,  and  brass 
ornaments  in  general  use  among  the  women  were  shown.  The 
habitat  of  Lepchas  occupies  an  extent  of  about  100  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east  along  the  southern  face  of  the  Hima- 
laya to  the  east  and  west  of  Darjeeling,  i.e.  into  Nipal 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Bootan  on  the  other.  Although  the 
Lepchas  have  a  written  language  —  [a  printed  specimen 
exhibited] — the}^  do  not  possess  any  recorded  history  of 
themselves,  nor  have  they  chronicles  of  any  important  events 
in  which  they  have  taken  part.  They  are  divided  into  two 
families,  viz. :  "  Rong"  and  "  Khumba,"  but  the  two,  at  one 
time  said  to  have  been  separated,  are  now  so  thoroughly  amalga- 
mated in  all  essentials  of  language,  religion,  customs,  and 
habits,  and  in  their  physical  characters,  as  to  be  the  same 
people.  The  tradition  is  that  the  "  Rong"  has  always  been  in 
Sikim,  but  that  the  "  Khamba"  branch  came  across  the  snowy 
range  from  Thibet,  and  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  My  own 
belief  is,  that  the  "  Rong"  were  also  from  the  same  part  of 
Thibet,  and  of  the  same  tribe,  but  that  they  emigrated  from 
that  country  very  long  prior  to  the  "  Khambas  ;"  otherwise,  it 
is  not  intelligible  that  the  two  designations  should  now  repre- 
sent the  same  people.  The  Khambas,  as  they  relate,  came  from 
a  province  of  China  called  "  Kliam,"  which  is  described  as 
lying  about  thirty  days'  journey  to  the  east  and  north  of  Lassa, 
and  on  the  main  road  from  that  city  to  Pekin.  It  was  always 
described  to  me  as  very  badly  governed  by  its  native  chiefs, 

*  Photo  No.  2  is  that  of  "  Cheboo  Lama",  whose  mother  was  a  Lepcha 
and  his  father  a  Bootia.     He  shall  be  alluded  to  further  on. 
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"who  had  never  been  brought  under  full  subjection  to  the 
Chinese  Government^  and  this  has  recently  been  confirmed  by 
the  Pundit's  report  of  his  visit  to  Lassa  in  1866.* 

It  is  now  about  250  years  since  the  Khamba  branch  of  the 
Lepchas  crossed  into  Sikim.  They  were  then  headed  by  the 
first  ancestor  of  the  present  Rajah  of  fciikim,  who  is  himself  a 
Khamba.  Previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  Khambas,  great  con- 
fusion prevailed  among  the  people  of  Sikim,  in  consequence  of 
the  incessant  struggles  for  supremacy  among  their  chiefs  ;  at 
that  early  period,  even,  there  were  Lamas  in  the  country,  and 
their  influence  was  considerable.  Finding  it  hopeless,  how- 
ever, to  reconcile  conflicting  claims  to  supremacy,  they  sug- 
gested that  a  rajah  should  be  sought  for  in  some  distant  country, 
to  whom  all  classes  should  tender  allegiance.  A  deputation  of 
Lamas  proceeded  to  Thibet  in  search  of  a  fitting  ruler  for 
Sikim  ;  here  they  were  unsuccessful,  and  passed  on  to  "  Kham,'' 
where  they  discovered  a  boy  whose  horoscope  was  considered 
auspicious ;  on  him  they  conferred  the  Sikim  crown,  and 
brought  him,  with  a  large  following  of  his  tribe,  across  the 
snows,  and  proclaimed  him  Rajah  of  Dinjong,  which  is  the 
name  in  the  Lepcha  language  of  the  Sikim  country. 

The  first  Raja,  although  chosen  for  the  office  in  the  same  way 
as  that  adopted  in  the  election  of  fresh  incarnations  of  deceased 
Lamas,  did  not  exercise  any  spiritual  authority  over  his  people. 
The  Lamas,  who  brought  him  to  the  throne,  retained  this  in 
their  own  hands.  Some  time  after,  however,  the  spiritual 
power  came  into  the  family  of  the  Rajah,  and  continued  there. 
When  I  was  first  accredited  to  the  Rajah  in  1840,  his  eldest  son 
was  a  Lama  and  the  High  Priest  of  the  little  kingdom  ;  a 
younger  son  being  nominated  heir  ajjparent.  This  son  died, 
however,  and  the  eldest — the  Lama — by  a  special  dispensation 
from  the  Grand  Lama  at  Lassa,  was  absolved  from  his  vow  of 
celibacy,  married,  and  was  named  heir  apparent. 

The  Lepchas  are  Buddhists,  following  the  Lamas  of  Thibet 
and  of  their  own  tribe  indiscriminatel3^  The  former,  from  being 
generally  better  educated  at  religious  establishments  of  repute, 
are  considered  the  most  holy  and  orthodox.  The  latter  rarely 
leave  Sikim  to  study ;  when  they  do,  they  derive  the  full  ad- 
vantages of  the  superior  consideration  accorded  to  the  Thibetans, 
provided  they  also  adhere  to  the  whole  rules  of  Monachism. 
Marriage  is  permitted  to  the  Lepcha  priest,  and  he  is  considered 
a  good  match  for  the  daughters  of  the  chiefs.     The  influence  of 

*  The  Pimdit  Numi^hal  of  the  great  Trigouometrical  Survey  of  India 
travelled  from  the  sources  of  the  great  river  of  Thibet  to  Lassa  in  this  year: 
a  journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  at  a  mean  elevation  of  fourteen  hundred 
fest  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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tlie  Lamas  over  the  Lepclias  is  considerable,  but  by  no  means 
so  great  as  tliat  attained  by  them  in  the  adjoining  countiy  of 
Bootan  over  the  Bootias.  Many  of  the  Lepcha  Lamas,  in  the 
present  day,  are  obhged,  and  not  ashamed,  to  rehnquish  an  en- 
tire dependence  on  alms,  which  is  enjoined  by  their  religion, 
for  the  more  active  employments  of  trade  and  agriculture. 
They  still,  however,  retain  a  certain  odour  of  sanctity,  becoming 
a  secular  order  of  priests. 

The  Lepclias  have  no  caste  distinctions.  Those  who  live 
under  the  Nepal  Grovernment  are  obliged  to  conform  to  the 
Hindoo  laws  of  that  state,  which  prohibits  the  killing  of  the 
cow.  This  they  do,  however,  with  a  veiy  bad  grace,  and  rarely 
forego  an  opportunity  of  visiting  Darjeeling  to  indulge  their 
beef-eating  propensities.  They  are  gross  feeders,  eating  all 
kinds  of  animal  food,  including  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
monkey,  and  all  grains  and  vegetables  known  to  us,  with  the 
addition  of  many  roots  and  plants  altogether  excluded  from  our 
culinary  list.  Pork  is  their  most  favourite  flesh ;  next  to  that 
beef,  goat,  and  mutton.  The  yak  is  considered  the  best  beef, 
the  next  to  that  the  flesh  of  the  Sikim  cow,  a  fine  animal,  and 
last  the  Bengalli  and  common  cow.  All  birds  are  included  in 
their  list  of  eatable  game.  Of  the  carrion  of  wild  animals,  that 
of  the  elephant  is  most  prized.  The  favourite  vegetable  food  is 
rice ;  next  to  it  wheat,  barley,  maize,  millet,  raurwa,  and  a  fine 
species  of  yam  called  "bookh",  which  grows  all  over  these  moun- 
tains, at  elevations  of  from  1500  to  3000  feet.  During  the  rains, 
when  grain  is  scarce,  they  contentedly  put  up  with  ferns,  bam- 
boo roots,  several  sorts  of  fungi,  and  innumerable  succulent 
plants  found  wild  on  the  mountains.  A  large-rooted  arum  is 
much  used  at  this  season,  after  being  soaked  in  water  for  six 
days  to  remove  its  acrid  juice  ;  still  it  often  produces  colic,  and 
is  poisonous.  Fond  of  fermented  and  spirituous  liquors,  the 
Lepclias  are  nevertheless  not  given  to  drunkenness  ;  their  com- 
mon beverage  is  a  kind  of  beer  made  from  the  fermented  in- 
fusion of  Indian  corn  and  murwa,  which  is  weak,  but  agreeably 
acid  and  very  refreshing.  Tliej^  drink  this  at  all  times  when 
procurable,  and  when  making  a  journey  it  is  carried  in  a  large 
bamboo  "  chunga,"  and  diligently  applied  to  throughout  the 
day.  They  have  no  distilled  liquor  of  their  own,  but  they 
greatly  admire  and  prize  all  our  strong  waters — our  port  and 
sherry,  cherry  brandy,  and  maraschino.  Tea  is  a  favouinte 
beverage,  the  black  sort  brought  from  China  in  large  cakes 
being  that  preferred.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling,  after  which 
the  decoction  is  churned  wp  in  a  "  chunga,"  with  butter  and 
salt.  Milk  is  never  taken  with  tea.  Their  cooking  is  careless, 
coarse,  and  nut  cleanly.     Rice  is  generally  boiled  when  travel- 
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ling  in  pieces  of  the  large  bamboo ;  at  home,  in  coarse  iron 
pots.  Vegetables  are  always  boiled  in  oil,  when  the  latter  is 
procurable,  and  spiced  with  capsicum  and  ginger,  of  which 
these  hills  possess  very  fine  kinds.  Salt  is  not  a  commonly 
used  condiment,  the  chief  source  of  its  supply  till  lately  being 
Thibet ;  whence  rock-salt  is  brought  on  men's  backs  ;  the  easier 
communication  with  the  plains  of  Bengal  by  the  new  Darjeeling 
road  admits  of  the  importation  of  this  article  at  a  cheaper  rate, 
and  sea-salt  is  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  the  other. 

The  Lepcha  dress  is  simple  and  graceful.  It  consists  of  a 
robe  of  striped  red  and  white  cotton  cloth  crossed  over  the 
breast  and  shoulders,  and  descending  to  the  calf  of  the  legs, 
leaving  the  arms  bare  ;  a  loose  jacket  of  red  cotton  cloth  is  worn 
over  the  robe  by  those  who  can  afford  it,  and  both  are  bound 
round  the  waist  by  a  red  girdle  ;  some  strings  of  coloured  beads 
round  the  neck,  silver  and  coral  earrings,  a  bamboo  bow  and 
quiver  of  iron-pointed  arrows,  and  a  long  knife  complete  the 
dress  of  the  men.  The  knife,  called  "  ban''  by  the  Lepchas, 
and"  chipsa"  by  the  Bootias,  is  constantly  worn  by  the  males 
of  all  ages  and  ranks  ;  it  hangs  on  the  right  side  suspended  from 
the  left  shoulder,  and  is  used  for  all  purposes.  With  the  "  ban" 
the  Lepcha  clears  a  space  in  the  forest  for  his  house  and  culti- 
vation ;  it  is  the  only  tool  used  by  him  in  building ;  with  it  he 
skins  the  animals  that  fall  a  prey  to  his  snares  and  arrows  ;  it 
is  his  sword  in  battle,  his  table  knife,  his  hoe,  spade,  and  nail 
parer.  Without  the  "  ban"  he  is  helpless  to  move  in  the 
jungle  ;  with  it,  he  is  a  man  of  all  work  :  the  expertness  with 
which  it  is  used  by  the  boys  of  a  few  years'  old  even  is  the  as- 
tonishment of  strangers.*  The  women  are  less  neatly  dressed 
than  the  men :  a  piece  of  plain  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  or  the 
cloth  of  the  castor  oil  insect— the  Indi — rolled  round  to  form  a 
sort  of  petticoat,  with  a  loose  red  gown  of  the  same,  and  a  pro- 
fusion of  mock  coral  and  coloured  bead  necklaces,  form  their 
entire  wardrobe.  They  are  the  domestic  and  farm  drudges  of 
the  men,  performing  all  out  and  in-door  work  along  with  their 
husbands,  and  much  besides.  It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  a  stout 
and  active  man,  bow  in  hand,  sauntering  along  the  road,  fol- 
lowed by  his  wife  and  sisters  heavily  loaded  with  grain  or 
merchandise.  It  is  the  delight  of  a  Lepcha  to  be  idle  ;  he 
abhors  the  labour  of  practising  any  craft,  but  he  expects  that 
while  he  is  amused  and  unemployed  the  female  part  of  the 
household  shall  be  busily  engaged  in  the  field,  or  in  looking 
after  the  pigs  and  poultry.     In  recent  times  they  have  taken  to 

*  The  "  Ban"  is  a  straight  sword  with  a  wooden  scabbard  open  along  one 
side. 
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work  in  tea  plantations  and  as  chair-bearers  ;  and  the  necessity 
for  money^  since  we  introduced  it  into  their  country^  has  made 
them  more  steady  workers. 

Marriages  among  the  Lepchas  are  not  contracted  in  childhood 
as  among  the  Hindoos,  nor  do  the  men  generally  marry  young. 
This  arises  mainly  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  means  of  pay- 
ing the  parents  of  the  bride  the  expected  douceur  on  giving  the 
suitor  their  daughter  to  wife.  This  sum  varies  from  40  Rs.  to 
100  Rs.  according  to  the  rank  of  the  parties.  It  is  not  customary 
to  allow  the  bride  to  leave  her  parents'  house  for  that  of  her  hus- 
band until  the  sum  agreed  has  been  paid ;  hence,  as  the  marri- 
age is  permitted  while  the  female  is  still  under  the  father's  roof, 
it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  the  husband  the  temporary 
bondsman  of  his  father-in-law^  who  exacts,  Jewish  fashion,  labour 
from  his  son,  in  lieu  of  money,  until  he  shall  have  fairly  won 
his  bride.  The  Lepchas  intermarry  with  the  Limboos  and 
Bootias,  and  the  offspring  of  such  unions  become  members  of 
the  father's  tribe,  without  any  disqualification  whatever. 

The  Lepchas,  like  most  true  Buddhists,  bury  their  dead  j  the 
presence  of  death  in  a  hamlet  is  always  regarded  with  tempo- 
rary horror,  and  the  house  it  has  visited  is  almost  always  for- 
saken by  the  surviving  inmates.  Fever  and  small-pox  are  con- 
sidered alike  contagious,  and  greatly  dreaded.  On  the  appear- 
ance of  the  latter  in  a  village,  it  is  deserted  by  the  young  and 
strong,  whose  relatives  are  not  attacked  ;  and  nothing  will  induce 
a  Lepcha  from  another  part  of  the  country  to  visit  an  infected  vil- 
lage. Vaccination  is  greatly  prized  by  this  people ;  its  preservative 
blessings  are  sought  for  at  Darjeeling  by  them  and  other  tribes 
from  remote  parts  of  Nipal  and  Sikim,  but  there  is  no  extended 
agency  for  propagating  it.  Goitre  is  known  among  them,  but 
it  is  by  no  means  common ;  ophthalmia  is,  I  think,  very  uncom- 
mon, and  syphilis  rarely  met  with.  I  have  seen  one  case  of 
leprosy  only  in  a  Lepcha,  and  although  the  mountainous  nature 
of  their  country  renders  the  climate  sufficiently  damp  and  cold, 
rheumatism  seems  to  be  a  rare  disease.  On  the  whole,  they  are 
decidedly  exempt  from  many  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  certain 
heir  to  in  the  most  favoured  countries  of  the  globe ;  consump- 
tion I  have  never  met  with,  liver  disease  and  dysentery  are  rare. 
Cholera  had  never  been  heard  of  when  we  arrived  at  Darjeeling, 
but  in  18G0  there  were  some  cases,  evidently  imported  from  the 
plains.  In  person  the  Lepchas  are  short,  averaging  about  five  feet 
in  height ;  five  feet  six  inches  is  tall,  and  four  feet  eight  inches  is 
a  common  stature  among  the  men.  The  women  are  shorter  in 
the  usual  proportion.  The  men  are  bulky  for  their  height,  but 
rather  fleshy  than  sinewy.  The  muscular  development  of  their 
limbs  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Magars,  Guruugs,  Murmis,  and 
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other  Parbuttialis.  They  are  very  fair  of  skin,  and  boys  and 
girls  in  health  have  generally  a  ruddy  tinge  of  complexion ; 
this  is  lost,  however,  in  adolescence,  although  the  fairness  con- 
tinues. The  features  are  markedly  Mongolian,  but  there  is  a 
fulness  and  roundness  of  feature,  accompanied  by  a  cheerful  ex- 
pressionand  laughing  eye,  which  renders  the  face  a  most  pleasing 
one.  The  total  absence  of  beard,  and  the  fashion  of  parting  the 
hair  along  the  crown  of  the  head,  adds  to  a  somewhat  womanly 
expression  of  countenance  in  the  men,  and  the  loose  bedgown 
sort  of  jacket,  with  wide  sleeves,  which  they  vv'ear,  contributes  still 
more  to  render  it  rather  diiBcult  for  strangers  to  distinguish 
the  sexes,  especially  in  middle  age.  The  men  very  often  look 
like  women,  and  the  women  sometimes  hke  men.  The  hair  is 
worn  long  by  both  sexes,  the  younger  men  allowing  it  to  hang 
loose  over  the  shoulders,  the  elders  plaiting  it  into  a  tail,  which 
sometimes  reaches  to  the  knees.  The  women  of  rank  wear 
their  hair  in  two,  and  sometimes  in  three  tails,  tying  it  with 
braids  and  silken  cords  and  tassels.  The  Lepchas,  both  male 
and  female,  are  dirty  in  person,  rarely  having  recourse  to  ablu- 
tion. In  the  cold  and  dry  season  this  renders  them  unpleasant 
inmates  of  a  close  dwelling,  but  in  the  rains,  Avhen  they  move 
about  and  are  frequently  wet,  they  are  clean  and  sweet.  The 
temperament  of  the  Lepcha  is  eminently  cheerful,  and  his 
disposition  really  amiable.  In  ordinary  intercourse  they  are 
a  very  fascinatiag  people,  and  possess  an  amount  of  intelli- 
gence and  rational  curiosity  not  to  be  met  with  among  their 
Bhootiah,  Limboo,  Murmi,  or  Gurung  neighbours,  and  indeed 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  seen  among  people  so  completely  secluded 
from  foreign  intercourse  as  they  always  have  been.  The  marked 
contrast  in  these  respects  between  the  Lepchas  and  the  listless, 
uninquiring  natives  of  the  plains  renders  association  with  them 
a  source  of  much  pleasure  to  Europeans.  They  are  wonder- 
fully honest,  theft  being  scarcely  known  among  them ;  they 
rarely  quarrel  among  themselves.  I  have  never  known  them 
to  draw  their  knives  on  one  another,  although  they  always  wear 
them.  For  ordinary  social  purposes  of  talking,  eating,  and 
drinking,  they  have  great  unanimity,  but  for  any  more  impor- 
tant purposes  of  resistance  to  oppression,  the  pursuit  of  indus- 
try or  trade,  their  confidence  in  one  another  is  at  a  low  pitch  ; 
they  fly  bad  government  rather  than  resist  it,  and  used  to  prefer 
digging  for  j-ams  in  the  jungle,  and  eating  wretchedly  innutri- 
tious  vegetables,  to  enduring  any  injustice  or  harsh  treatment. 
They  are  singularly  forgiving  of  injuries,  when  time  is  given 
them,  after  hasty  loss  of  temper.  Although  they  were  ready 
enough  to  lodge  complaints  before  the  magistrate  against  one 
another  in  cases  of  assault  and  other  offences,  they  rarely  prose- 
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cuted  to  a  decision,  generally  preferring  to  submit  to  arbitra- 
tion, or  making  mutual  amends  and  concessions.  They  are 
averse  to  soldiering,  and  cannot  be  induced  to  enlist  in  our  army 
even  for  local  service  in  the  Hills.  They  are  pretty  good 
marksmen  with  the  arrow,  but  do  not  practise  it  regularly, 
and  use  it  poisoned  in  hunting  as  well  as  in  war.  In  catching 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  birds  with  hair  springs,  they 
are  very  expert ;  and  catch  fish  in  the  pools  of  their  rapid 
rivers  by  poisoning  with  nux  vomica  and  other  plants.  The 
Lepchas  are  poor  agriculturists,  their  labours  in  this  art  being 
confined  to  the  careless  growing  of  rice,  India  corn,  murwa 
(Sessasum  orientalls),  and  a  few  vegetables,  of  which  the  bringal, 
cucumber,  and  capsicum  are  the  chief.  Their  habits  are  incur- 
ably erratic :  they  do  not  form  permanent  villages,  and  rarely 
remain  longer  than  three  years  in  one  place,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  the}''  move  into  a  new  part  of  the  forest,  sometimes 
near,  often  distant,  and  there  go  through  the  labour  of  clearing 
a  space  for  a  house,  building  a  new  one,  and  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  crop.  The  latter  operations  consist  in  cutting 
down  the  smaller  trees,  lopping  otf  the  branches  of  the  large 
ones,  which  are  burnt,  and  scratching  the  soil  with  the  "ban,^' 
after  which,  on  the  falling  of  a  shower  of  rain,  the  seed  is 
thrown  into  the  ground.  Their  houses  are  built  entirely  of 
bamboo,  raised  about  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  thatched 
with  the  same  material,  but  a  smaller  species,  split  up.  This 
roofing  is  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country  ;  it  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  especially  when  exposed  to  smoke  ;  lasts  about  five 
yeai's.  It  was  adopted  by  us  at  Darjeeling,  and  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  convenient  and  cheapest  roof  obtainable  ; 
but  the  large  wants  of  our  settlement  could  not  be  met  by  it, 
and  we  were  forced,  ere  long,  to  substitute  shingles  of  chesnut 
and  oak. 

I  have  appended  a  vocabulary  of  200  words  of  the  Lepcha 
language  to  this  paper,  with  the  numerals  up  to  eighty,  which 
I  need  not  read.  A  German  missionary  at  Darjeeling  trans- 
lated the  four  Gospels  into  this  language,  and  devoted  his  life 
to  induce  the  tribe  to  embrace  Christianity,  but  with  no  suc- 
cess ;  and  there  is  a  gentleman — Major  Mainwaring — engaged 
in  compiling  a  Lepcha  dictionary,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Bengal 
Government ;  so  that  we  are  now  getting  into  a  good  position 
to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  this  tribe,  as  far  as  their  lan- 
guage can  help  us.  The  language  has  no  affinity,  I  believe, 
with  Sanscrit  or  Arabic  ;  nor  was  it  hitherto  believed  that  it 
had  any  with  the  Chinese,  but  that  it  was  one  of  the  numerous 
Mongolian  or  Thibetan  dialects  which  prevail  in  those  exten- 
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sive  regions.  It  is,  however,  rather  dangei'ous  at  present  to 
speak  with  precision  of  the  hngual  affinities  of  the  dialects  of 
any  Indian  tribes.  The  latest  authority  on  this  subject,  Mr. 
Hunter,  has  broken  new  ground  in  this  inquiry,  and  does  much 
to  prove  that  "  China  has  given  its  speech,  not  merely  to  the 
great  islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  but  to  the  whole  Eastern 
Peninsula  :  to  Siam,  Tenasserira,  Burmah,  in  a  less  degree  to 
Central  Asia,  to  many  of  the  Himalayan  tribes,  and  to  some  of 
the  pre-Aryan  peoples  of  the  interior  of  India. ^^*  He  goes  a 
step  further  in  saying  that  he  can  safely  affirm  that  the  pages  of 
his  book  "  point  to  primeval  roots  common  to  both  Aryan  and 
non-Aryan  speech,  in  a  far  more  definite  manner,  than  the  simi- 
lar indications  by  which  scholars  have  sought  to  reduce  the 
Semitic  and  Indo-Germanic  families  to  a  cognate  source  ;"  and 
in  showing  that  an  ancient  connection  existed  between  China 
and  the  aboriginal  races  of  India,  he  concludes  with  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  announcement,  viz. — that  he  has  written  his 
book  in  vain  if  it  does  not  give  positive  proof  "  that  the  abori- 
ginal races  of  the  Eastern  peninsula,  Burmah  and  India  north 
of  the  Yindhya  range,  derived  their  speech  from  a  source  com- 
mon to  themselves  and  the  Chinese."  In  the  present  uncer- 
tainty about  Himalayan  dialects,  and  being  no  philologist  my- 
self, I  must  refer  you  to  my  small  vocabulary,  and  to  Mr. 
Hunter's  comparative  dictionary,  for  the  means  of  settling  the 
origin  and  affinities  of  the  Lepcha  language. 

The  numerals  run  up  to  10  thus — Kat,  neath,  sum,  phulee, 
phongo,  trok,  kucheok,  ku  ku,  katen,  kutu  ;  1 1  is  ten  and  one, 
and  so  on  up  to  19  ;  20  is  ka  ka;  30  is  20  and  10  ;  40  is  ka 
neath,  or  two  twenties  ;  60  is  ka  sum,  or  three  twenties  ;  80  is 
ka  phutee,  or  four  twenties. 

It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  Lepchas  are  very  un- 
settled in  their  habits,  that  they  will  gladly  undergo  great  pri- 
vations rather  than  submit  to  oppression  or  injustice  ;  and  that 
they  prefer  flight  to  resistance  when  aggrieved ;  also  that  they 
are  very  partial  to  Europeans,  and  Europeans  to  them. 

These  are  prominent  features  in  their  character.  I  shall  con- 
clude by  giving  two  marked  instances  of  these  characteristics 

*  The  following  instances  are  cited  in  proof.  In  Chinese,  "sum"  is  the 
numeral  "  three";  but  we  find  it  has  furnished  it  not  only  to  Japan,  Siam, 
Tenasserim,  Burmah,  Eastern  Bengal,  Nipal,  the  Himalayan  tribes,  and 
Thibet,  but  that  it  also  appears  in  the  language  of  the  Mautchoos,  the 
Dalai,  Lama,  Kalmuks,  and  even  in  the  Georgian  and  other  dialects  of  the 
Caucasus.  Again,  water  in  Chinese  is  shui ;  in  Thibetan,  it  is  chhu ;  in 
Lepcha  and  Bootan,  the  same ;  in  Dimal,  chi ;  in  the  Naga  dialects,  tu, 
tsu,  zu.  Fire  is  "he"  in  Chinese,  Amoy,  and  Japanese;  then,  becoming 
aspirated  to  "hime"  in  the  Magar  of  Nepal,  it  became  "mi"  in  the  Lepcha, 
Bootanese,  and  a  whole  group  of  Himalayan  languages. 
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from  my  own  experience  and  Dr.  Hooker's,  adding  a  notice  of 
Clieboo  Lama,  in  illustration  of  tlie  capacity  for  mental  and 
moral  development  attainable  by  a  Lepclia — namely,  through. 
European  influence  and  guidance. 

My  first  acquaintance  with  the  Lepchas  was  made  on  the 
frontiers  of  Nipal  and  Sikim  in  a  tract  named  "  05ntoo." 
Three  years  before  the  time  of  which  I  speak,  the  chief  of  the 
whole  tribe,  Butjeet  Kaji,  was  the  dewan  or  prime  minister  of  the 
Sikim  Raja.  A  struggle  for  power  in  that  small  court  ended 
in  the  murder  of  the  minister,  upon  which  his  successor  in  the 
chiefship,  with  a  large  following  of  two  hundred  or  three  hun- 
dred, abandoned  their  homes  and  fled,  with  wives  and  children, 
to  Oontoo,  a  mountain  tract  then  uninhabited,  and  covered 
with  an  impenetrable  forest.  On  their  way  through  Sikim 
they  plundered  and  ill-used  many  of  the  adherents  of  their 
late  chief's  adversaries.  They  were  pursued,  but  the  Nipalese 
authorities  declared  them  to  be  in  sanctuary  in  Nipalese  ter- 
ritory. 

Under  treaty  with  the  British  Government,  Nipal  and  Sikim 
were  bound  to  refer  all  disputes  between  them  to  our  decision. 
The  Sikimites  claimed  Oontoo  as  a  portion  of  their  territory, 
demanded  its  evacuation  by  Nipal,  and  the  sun-ender  of  the 
Lepcha  refugees.  The  Nipalese  held  to  Oontoo  as  belonging 
to  them,  and  protected  the  Lepchas,  who,  in  spite  of  all  diffi- 
culties, maintained  themselves  on  such  animals  as  they  could 
kill,  and  such  roots,  fungi,  and  garbage  as  they  could  eat,  until 
they  cleared  the  forest  and  grew  a  crop  of  Indian  corn. 

I  was  deputed  from  our  Presidency  at  Kathamandoo,  along 
•  with  Nipalese  officers,  to  meet  another  British  officer  (Colonel 
Lloyd),  accompanied  by  Sikim  officers,  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  dispute,  which  had  then  been  going  on  for  years.  During 
the  investigation  I  marched  all  round  the  disputed  tract,  ac- 
companied by  many  of  the  Lepchas,  passing  the  whole  day  with 
them,  seeking  information  from  and  putting  up  with  them  at 
night,  in  beautiful  huts  of  green  bamboo  and  gi-een  boughs 
of  trees,  which  they  consti-ucted  with  extraordinary  skill  and 
rapidity  at  every  halting  place.  After  ten  days  of  this  pleasant 
intimacy  we  became  great  friends,  our  liking  to  each  other  Avas 
cordial,  and  turned  out  to  our  mutual  advantage  ;  for  soon  after 
I  left  the  frontier  I  was  appointed  to  the  civil  charge  of  Dai'jeel- 
ing,  a  leading  man  of  the  tribe  came  and  took  serWce  with  me 
there,  and  was  followed  by  two  hundred  of  his  people,  who  were 
of  the  greatest  help  to  us  in  starting  the  sanitarium.  They  were 
great  favourites  with  all  classes  of  Europeans,  and  the  tribe 
still  continues  to  be  so  ;  they  also  get  on  remarkably  well  with 
all  the  other  hill  tribes,  as  well  as  with  the  natives  of  the  plains. 
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from  whom  they  acquire  v^ery  quickly  the  colloquial  use  of  the 
Hindostani  language.  Another  instance  of  their  attachment  to 
Europeans  was  shown  by  a  plant  collector  of  Dr.  Hooker's, 
when  we  were  travelling  together  in  Sikim.  In  the  course  of 
a  very  long  and  fatiguiug  day's  march,  during  which  we  crossed 
from  Thibet  into  Sikim,  over  a  pass  of  1 7,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  we  visited  a  hot  spring,  at  an  elevation  of 
16,000  feet,  which  was  then  surrounded  with  snow.  Dr. 
Hooker,  having  taken  observations  of  the  temperature  of  the 
springs,  and  used  other  instruments,  we  proceeded  to  our  halt- 
ing ground;  on  arrival.  Dr.  Hooker  proceeded,  as  usual,  to  lay 
out  his  instruments  for  observations,  when  one  small  thermo- 
meter was  found  to  be  missing.  There  was  a  general  inquiry 
for  it  among  all  the  Lepchas,  but  no  one  had  it.  Chytoong, 
the  Lepcha,  who  carried  the  instruments  on  that  day,  was 
greatly  disconcerted,  although  no  one  suspected  him  of  making 
away  with  the  instrument,  and  he  begged  to  be  allowed,  then 
and  there,  to  return  to  the  hot  spring,  and  search  for  it ; 
greatly  against  Dr.  Hooker's  wishes  he  did  so,  and  quite  alone. 
The  tract  he  had  to  travel  over  was  quite  uninhabited,  there 
was  no  shelter  at  the  spring,  and  the  cold  at  night  at  the  gla- 
cier, out  of  which  the  hot  water  flowed,  we  knew  was  intense, 
for  it  was  late  in  October.  We  continued  our  journey  however 
next  day ;  on  the  third  day  Chytoong  overtook  us.  He  came 
into  camp,  holding  up  the  thermometer  in  triumph,  and  looked 
delighted.  His  comrades  crowded  round  to  hear  his  story. 
He  had  reached  the  glacier  in  time  enough  before  dark  to  make 
a  diligent  search,  but  it  was  fruitless.  Alone,  miles  from  any 
human  being,  in  the  dark,  which  Lepchas  dread  of  all  things, 
and  with  a  killing  frost,  he  had  no  prospect  but  death  before 
him.  Fortunately  there  was  a  reservoir  of  hot  water  below  the 
outlet  of  the  spring ;  into  this  he  crept,  and  in  this  (the  whole 
body  immersed)  he  passed  the  night.  With  daylight  he  re- 
newed his  search ;  this  time  with  success.  This  will,  I  think, 
be  accepted  by  everybody  as  an  instance  of  the  effect  of  a  very 
strong  sense  of  duty  on  this  savage,  as  well  as  being  illustrative 
of  a  strong  attachment  to  his  European  master.  The  capacity 
for  mental  and  moral  development,  evinced  by  the  Lepchas,  is 
best  illustrated  by  a  short  sketch  of  the  career  of  Cheboo  Lama, 
the  most  advanced  man  among  them.  He  was  born  in  Sikim; 
his  mother  was  a  Lepcha  woman,  in  no  way  different  from  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  who  never  educate  their  children.  His  father 
was  a  Thibetan,  his  tribe  unknown.  Cheboo,  after  learning  to 
read  in  Sikim,  went  to  the  Thibetan  monastery  of  Mendooling, 
where  he  became  a  lama,  but  did  not  remain  long  enough  to 
attain  any  pi'oficiency  in  learning.     At  twenty-four  years  of 
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age  he  came  to  Darjeeling  in  tlie  train  of  the  Sikim  Rajahs 
vakeel  or  agent ;  he  soon  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Hindo- 
stani  language^  and  showed  much  more  intelHgence  than  I  had 
yet  observed  among  any  of  his  countrymen.  Being  a  proficient 
in  his  own  language,  as  well  as  in  the  Thibetan  and  some  other 
dialects,  he  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  Raja,  his  master,  ap- 
pointed an  interpreter  in  my  office.  Here  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  our  system  of  government,  and  gained  my  confi- 
dence and  admiration  for  his  honesty  and  truthfulness.  At  a 
later  period  he  was  apj)ointed  vakeel  to  the  Raja  at  Darjeeling. 
His  previous  training  in  my  office  taught  him  that,  in  all  trans- 
actions with  the  British  Government,  his  master's  best  in- 
terests were  always  identified  with  ours.  Steadfast  in  his  faith, 
he  was  enabled  to  secure  the  confidence  of  his  master  as  well  as 
of  our  Government.  I  had  frequent  occasion  to  bi-ing  his  ex- 
cellent qualities  to  the  notice  of  the  Governor-General,  and  on 
two  marked  occasions  he  received  handsome  acknowledgments 
of  his  services,  which  were  afterwards  signally  recognised  by 
his  being  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Order  of  the  Star  of 
India.  I  believe  he  was  the  first^Aryan  on  whom  Her  Majesty's 
favour  has  been  thus  bestowedf^and  he  richly  desei-ved  the 
honour.  The  account  of  the  other  ti'ibes  around  Darjeeling, 
which  was  announced  for  this  meeting,  is  deferi'ed  to  a  future 
occasion ;  the  Lepchas  having  occupied  quite  as  much  of  your 
time  as  can  be  spared  from  the  remaining  business  of  the 
evening. 


VOCABUUARY    OF   THE   lEPCHA   LAXGUAGE. 

Fire,  me  Good,  riupa 

Water,  oong  God,  rim 

Mud,  phut  The  sun,  suchum 

Wood,  koong  Moon,  lavo 

Iron,  piujing  Stars,  sokor 

Copper,  song  Young  women,  phaling  yeu 

Silver,  kom  Cow,  long 

Gold,  jere  Bull,  bop 

House,  le  He  goat,  sachroo 

2[an,  muiToh  ■  She  goat,  sarmot 

Woman,  aiyoo  Dog,  kiishoo 

Old  man,  puneom  Bitch,  kushoo  mot 

Young  man,  phaling  Fo^d,  heek 

Hen,  amot  Cock,  aboo 

Grey,  tok-kook  Wild  dog,  sitoom 

Jvory,  tangmoovik  Deer,  sineen 

A  boat,  too  Elephant,  tengnio 

Fish,  nghoo  Father,  abo 

A  shake,  boo  Mother,  amoo 

Bird,  pho  Brother,  eng 

Tiger,  sitong  Sister,  annom 
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Son,  akup 

Daughter,  te  yen 

Eldest  brother,  an 

YovMger  brother,  eng  clnunbe 

Uncle  (maternal),  anem 

Uncle  (paternal),  akoo 

Aunt  (maternal),  ayong 

Axmt  (paternal),  anen 

Cousin,  numkup 

Husband,  gudosum 

Fi/e,  knsiyeu 

Paddy,  yo 

Rice,  yo  yen 

Barley,  mong 

Vt'heat,  kroo 

Floiir,  krootu 

Yams,  book 

3/i7/t,  neenee 

Butter,  mor 

;Sa?#,  vom 

Pepper,  sukar 

Garlic,  mungoo 

Spirits,  arok 

^eer,  chee 

Tobacco,  tamka  (Hindoo) 

Sugar,  (no  word) 

Pawn  (no  word) 

Bread  (no  word) 

Cotton,  kirup 

zS^ee;)  -2000^,  tenk  amuel 

Z^air,  acliom 

^eac?,  lorn 

Bridge,  reep 

Ridge,  bleoo 

Junyle,  pissyok 

Spring  of  water,  oong 

^oc^-,  long 

7'ree,  koong 

Clouds,  punbroong 

Thunder,  sungmut 

Lightnincj,  suleop 

Rain,  so 

<S'no?r,  sonong 

River,  oong  kioong 

PooZ,  oon-lup 

A/o7intain,  tole 

Country,  leang 

Jr??i,  poh-chom 

Band,  akuli 

Finger,  huyseok 

iVrti?  of  finger,  punclii 

Thumb,  kudom 

Knee,  sakpnt 

Eye-brow,  mik-miong 

Eye-lash,  mik-chioni 

Elbow,  kurtoo 


Ear,  tongdom 

Child,  ong 

Born,  aron 

Boof,  abet 

Hide,  atoon 

^ow,  silee 

Arrow,  chong 

Sword,  paieuk 

G^m,  sidermi 

Gunpowder,  jai 

Ball,  dieu 

Stockade,  gree 

Soldier,  vik 

(Sl-wi,  atoon 

£o?ie,  kiang-moo 

Blood,  vi 

i/ea(^,  atruk 

£.ye,  amik 

Ear,  aneor 

iV"o«e,  tungnom 

Mouth,  abong 

Chin,  tunho 

Z?p5,  adool 

Teeth,  apho 

Beard,  ku-up 

Mustache,  bougmot 

iV^ec^,  tuk  tok 

CAes^,  kurgoo 

Back,  acliung 

Fruit,  abum 

Flower,  boor 

Zea/,  lop 

Branch  of  tree,  akong 

iZooi,  aphea 

Warm  water,  oong  rhum 

Co^f/  water,  oong  ning 

(7rass,  play 

Bamboo,  po 

Ratan,  roo 

^e%,  tabok 

Tongue,  alee 

Thigh,  alnm 

ier/,  atong 

/'oo^,  tonleok 

//ee^,  tumtong 

^S/iort,  atan 

?"«?;,  arhen 

Broad,  aliok 

Narrow,  achim 

io?i(/,  tukphnue 

Strong,  diet 

IFar,  dioolung 

Plunder,  anyom 

Bunger,  kridok 

Thirst,  kridok  oong 

Sleep,  mitup 
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Oil,  nem 

Mustard,  kundong 

Flesh,  mun 

Hard,  ahit 

&oJt,  ackok 

Wet,  shelnoh 

Dry,  sonha 

Heavy,  ateem 

Light,  akioong 

Cheap,  chepai 

Dear,  koopai 

Lufht,  sasong 

Dark,  sonup 

White,  adoin 

Black,  anoh 

Green,  aphom 

Bhie,  phonplung 

Red,  aghur 

Yellow,  pjoiorbo 

Bad,  mariunch 

Fat,  ateem 

Lean,  achim 

Calm,  sugniut  mudinik 


Wind,  sugmut 
Raw,  aysroe 
Boiled,  amen 
Roasted, 
Deaf,  muteune 
Dumb,  leenmueneh 
Lame,  rhuth 
Blind,  mik  misheur 
Sick,  dok 
Before,  han 
Small,  atim 
Sweet,  am  pa 
Sour,  cheorpa 
Bitter,  kaipa 
Behind,  alon 
Riijht,  fukzer 
Left,  takbliong 
Above,  atong 
Beloio,  ameea 
Large,  ateem 
Weak,  chet  munea  neh 
Quick,  drom  drom 
Slow,  taioh 


Vowels. 
The  first  is  pronounced  more  like  our  o  than  a.  The  second 
is  the  Scottish  a,  as  in  awa.  The  third  is  sounded  as  written 
with  the  accent,  on  the  final  o.  The  fourth  is  the  long  e,  as 
eclipse,  or  ee  in  peer.  The  fifth  is  our  English  o,  as  in  obey. 
The  sixth  is  pronounced  as  tlie  English,  word  atve.  The  seventh 
represents  our,  but  its  pronunciation  is  not  so  labial ;  it  is 
formed  by  a  slightly  suppressed  aspiration.  The  eighth  is  the 
long  u,  as  00  in  pool.     The  ninth  is  sounded  as  our  word  yea. 


The  following  objects  were  exhibited  before  the  Society  by 
Dr.  A.  Campbell,  on  March  23,  1809  :— 

1.  Photo  of  a  Lepcha ;  2.  Photo  of  Cheboo  Lama  ;  3.  Lep- 
cha  hat  ;  4.  Ban  or  Lepcha  knife  ;  5.  Lopcha  bow  and  arrows  ; 
6.  Murwa  or  beer  choonga ;  7.  Silver  and  coral  ornaments 
worn  by  Lepchas ;  8.  Brass  ditto ;  9.  Coloured  drawings  of 
Lepchas  ;  10.  Specimen  of  Lepcha  language;  11.  Specimen 
of  Limboo  language;  12.  Specimen  of  Thibetan  language; 
13.  Cotton  robe  of  Lepchas ;  14.  A  Doeje. 


